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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XX SEPTEMBER 1947 ; NUMBER I 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Science as a Vital Factor in Education 
BERNARD LOVELL 


E great effort which is now being made in this country to 
produce more scientists for technological and industrial purposes 

is obscuring the true values of science as a basis of a liberal education. 
The authors of the previous essays on this subject in forwarding the 
claims of classics and history have omitted any serious reference to 
science. This omission is the symptom of a disease which now per- 
meates our educational system. Sir Henry Tizard, speaking at the recent 
Assembly of the Faculties, University College, said that on every visit 
to an institution of higher learning he gained the impression that such 
places were steadily becoming divided into two camps, one composed 
of scientists and the other inhabited by those who knew nothing about 
science and, apparently, cared even less.* It is evidently necessary to 
train specialists as professional scientists, just as it is necessary to train 
lawyers and architects. In fact, our educational institutions are now 
almost wholly engaged in instilling professionalized knowledge, and 
no university faculty can seriously claim to be providing a liberal 
education. But the great success of science over the last two decades has 
directed the attention of the critics to the scientists, who have fre- 
quently been found to possess only a meagre knowledge of Elizabethan 
drama or of the principles of counterpoint, and consequently are con- 
sidered to be ill-educated by their brother professionals. But since 
almost all contemporary higher education is of a professional character 
this is no more surprising than the ignorance of relativity or quantum 

* Times Educational Supplement, July 5th, 1947. 
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theory shown by the general body of bishops, poets and playwrights. 
In general, scientists recognize their deficiencies and are trying hard to 
do something about it, but it must now be regarded as temerity for the 
classicists and other non-scientific professions to continue to claim 
that they alone are educated. 


What is a modern liberal education? 

The thesis of this essay is that science is necessary as the foundation 
for a modern education and it is therefore desirable to consider what we 
understand by a contemporary educated man. The specialist in Greek 
drama whose knowledge of science ends with Euclid and Aristotle is 
certainly not educated, neither is the authority on the atomic nucleus 
who finds no elevation in the prose of Meredith. Both may live com- 
fortably, but the modern world is unintelligible to the former and the 
latter is ignorant of the common heritage of man. Quite apart from 
training a man to be a professional in order that he may earn his living, 
or add to the stock of human knowledge, his education should provide 
the background against which he may live intelligently in the modern 
world. What this implies in detail will be discussed below. In general it 
means that man must be able to understand the movements and 
achievements of the human race both now and in the past. No aspect of 
human affairs or of the development of culture need be excluded from 
his purview through any hiatus in education. But, above all, he should 
be able by virtue of his own reasoning, to take an intelligent decision 
concerning what part he will play in the forces which are influencing 
the future of civilization. It is now the purpose of this essay to show 
that such a condition can only be attained if science is recognized as the 
foundation of a contemporary education. 


The scientific approach 

{ Science is a way of looking at things. If a scientist is sure of the 
integrity of the methods he is employing to discover the truth, he is 
prepared to use whatever results those methods produce. It is the anti- 
thesis of scientific method to adopt a conclusion either by intuition or 
for reasons of self-interest, and then to rationalize the steps leading to, 
and justifying that conclusion. The activities of artists of all kinds are 


_ distinguished by the possibility of reaching a supreme standard of 


excellence in any epoch, their technique develops and expands, but on 
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each society falls the onus of working out its own ideals. The results of 
science, however, are cumulative from generation to generation. 

For the professional scientist the scientific method prescribes a mode 
of procedure by which nature can be investigated; for the educated 
man it provides the only possible method by which he can reach an 
unemotional and rational conclusion about a set of facts presented to 
him. Unfortunately the only part of science which receives emphasis 
in our educational system is the professionalized aspect which leads the 
student’s interest to the methods and tools of the contemporary 
scientist rather than stressing his approach to the subject. Even in the 
science schools the fundamental modes of scientific thought and the 
consequent place of science in the history of civilization are rarely 
emphasized. Elsewhere they are utterly neglected. This, of course, is 
an educational tragedy of the first order. In the sixteenth century the 
method of reasoning by inference from observed facts became a new 
force in the progress of man. Hitherto the eminence of scientists rested - 
on their deductive ability, their ideal was the representation of things 
as a series of deductions from self-evident principles. For example, 
Aristotle regarded science as the search for causes, he was satisfied with 
verbal explanations and recognized no necessity for observation. “The 
heaven is a sphere, because a sphere is a perfect figure, and it rotates in a 
circle because only circular motion, which has no beginning and no 
end, can be eternal . . . as the centre of a rotating body is at rest, 
therefore the earth is at rest in the centre of the universe.’* The recogni- 
tion of the necessity of testing such beliefs by observation and experi- 
ment and the establishment of general principles which stood or fell as 
the result of subsequent observation, quickly established a body of 
knowledge which became cumulative from generation to generation. 
The sphericity of the earth and its place in the cosmos was established 
by observation, and succeeding generations no longer speculated as to 
whether the earth was not a flat body at rest in the centre of the 
universe. This development of the mode of scientific thought, its 
enormous power compared with knowledge gained through the 
emotional or deductive approach and its paramount influence on the 
subsequent development of man should be the cornerstones of con- 
temporary education. Only through this avenue does she 4 become 
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8 SCIENCE AS A 
intelligible, and only by following the same modes of thought can 
man hope to behave rationally in the modern world. 


Knowledge of fundamental science 

There remains the question of how much knowledge of the dis- 
coveries of science is necessary before a man can be considered to be 
educated. An appreciation of the elements of biology and related 
sciences is clearly a prerequisite of successful existence. If a man does 
not know how he lives and what he breathes then he must be considered 
ignorant in the highest degree. Neither should a man be considered as 
educated if he lacks knowledge of the general factors influencing health | 
and disease. He should, for example, be able to appreciate the contemp- 
orary advances made by sciences, such as biochemistry, in the fight 
against the causative organisms of disease and be aware of their 
enormous social significance to the various communities of the world. 

From the physical sciences the extent of man’s fundamental know- 
ledge should enable him to appreciate his position in the hierarchy of 
the cosmos. The details of nuclear structure or of the nebulae are the 
domain of the specialist. But the elementary ideas of the atom, of the 
constitution of matter from the elementary particles, the relation of the 
earth to the solar system and of our sun to the galaxy should be under- 
stood by all. Without such simple concepts it is not possible for a man 
to understand the world in which he lives, the rotation of the seasons 
or the phases of the moon. His sight of the heavens will be as dull and 
lifeless as a man walking in his garden without recognition of its 
beauty. His thoughts and outlook will be conditioned by the imminence 
of local events unless he can reflect on this corrective to the ‘inspired’ 
view that the universe was made for man, and man is the centre of the 
universe. 


Knowledge of applied science 

The shape of man’s life in the world is now almost wholly deter- 
mined by the applications of science which have materialized from the 
fundamental discoveries of the last two or three hundred years. If a 
dozen or so of these were suddenly removed—if tomorrow we found 
ourselves without power, telephones or motor cars—the world would 
be reduced to immediate chaos. Our towns would disappear in a 
fantasy of disease and bewilderment and man would have to relearn the 
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art of agrarian existence. It is therefore necessary that education should 
include the study of how and why science has become such an intimate 
part of the daily life of man. For example, the industrial revolution 
should be studied not merely as a piece of nineteenth century history, 
but also as an example of the development of the science of power and of 
the ruthlessexploitation of the possibilities of applied science when human 
welfare is neglected. The contemporary organization of science should 
be included in the study of the organization of the State and the aims 
and possibilities of research in the more important institutes of research 
appreciated. No man with this background is likely to be stampeded by 
a propagandist and sensational Press, and he will realize that the prime 
condition for the existence of a modern State is not the excellence of its 
race-horses but the rapid and successful application of new scientific 
discoveries to technology and human welfare. 


Science and Philosophy 

One of the greatest fundamental problems of our age is the gap 
between man’s code of behaviour and the material powers which 
science and technology have placed in his hands. This is a direct result 
of the sterility of philosophy in the face of the dynamic advance of 
science during the last 300 years. Science has left its legacy to each 
succeeding generation and the progress of discovery has been cumula- 
tive. But in each age the philosophers have begun afresh the search for 
the eternal values and as Schweitzer remarks ‘in the sphere of ethics, we 
live in a town full of ruins, in which one generation builds for itself 
here, and another there, what is absolutely necessary’.* It is therefore 
necessary that the education of man in philosophy should depart from 
the arena of metaphysics and be directed to this great problem of 
science and ethics. He may not evolve a universal system of ethics 
adapted to a world in which progress is scientific, but he will at least 
realize that man will not be saved by the static application of age-old 
moralities or in the ethical perfection of the individual without relation 
to the external world. 


Dangers 
“When you understand all about the sun and all about the atmosphere 
and all about the rotation of the earth, you may still miss the radiance 


* Albert Schweitzer: Civilization and Ethics. 
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of the sunset.’ This sentence of Whitehead’s* epitomizes a danger 
‘second only to the lack of science in education. The argument in this 
essay has not been that we should produce a better level of education if 
we replaced the arts departments by science departments in our institu- 
tions of learning. Both ignore vital domains of human experience and 
culture. Both produce minds working in a groove, unfitted to assimilate 
the totality of experience which modern life provides and unable to 
co-ordinate more than one set of circumstances. The argument has 
been that we should accept our specialist faculties as an essential feature 
of professional training but that we should not fall into the error of 
thinking that they produce educated men. Whether a professional is 
being trained in a school of science or theology the most serious 
attention should be given to his education as a citizen. The argument 
here has been that the central core of this education should be scientific. 
Not science as it is taught in the science faculties but the science as 
outlined above; the principles and development of scientific thought 
and its effect on world history together with a reasonable knowledge 
of the picture of man and his place in the cosmos as given by contem- 
porary science. But above all his spontaneous mode of reasoning must 
be scientific; only thus can a man be fitted to take unemotional deci- 
sions about the vital problems which now confront human beings. 
*A.N. Whitehead, Science and the modern world, Chapter 13. 


Adult Education as a Public Duty 
HEINER LOTZE 


Mr Lotze was one of the team of German adult educationists who recently 
visited this country. The importance of some of his comments led us to 
invite him to expand them in this article—ED. 


S I see it, all educationists active in adult education share the 
opinion that their work is especially important for one particular 
age-group—young people between 20 and 30 years of age—and for 
one particular social group—the manual worker. 
One gives preference to young people because they are more 
susceptible to education than the older ones, because they are, as a rule, 
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ADULT EDUCATION AS A PUBLIC DUTY II 


hesitating and undecided, and therefore in need of, and generally 
desirous of education; and, finally, because their education is likely to 
have the most immediate bearing on the near future. 

As for the manual workers, one must always remember the gross 
injustice done to this class at the time of the industrial revolution and 
in the early days of capitalism. Also, of course, their important role in 
economic, political and social life renders their education imperative, 
the more so because most members of this group received schooling 
only until their fourteenth year. Finally it must be our aim to make the 
working class capable of cultural enjoyments during the leisure they 
have won for themselves. 

Although there is general agreement on these aims, the efforts made, 
up to now, to bring young manual workers into closer touch with 
adult education have had little success. Our own work in German 
adult education institutes (Volkshochschulen—lit. people’s high 
schools) has brought us to this conclusion, and we feel it to have been 
confirmed by our six weeks’ tour in England, where we visited many 
classes of the WEA, the universities, the Literary Institutes and so on. 

It is not intended in this connection to deal with the work of the 
Men’s and Women’s Institutes, which we rate very highly. But by 
limiting themselves to practical courses and manual skills they cannot 
cope with those tasks which we believe to be most urgent and decisive 
for adult education. 

‘Why,’ we must ask, ‘is adult education necessary?” And further, 
‘What objectives must we set before those who come to us for their 
education?” 

In this respect, too, unless I am mistaken, we are again agreed that 
adult education should not be a utilitarian education (Zwecker- 
ziehung). It ought not to aim at developing vocational knowledge of 
skill. Nor ought it to train candidates for specific posts (however 
justifiable and necessary these may be from the social and political 
point of view), such as treasurers for societies, organizers for political 
parties, or trade unions, or members of local governmental or parlia- 
mentary bodies. Nevertheless, if not for such practical and concrete 
objectives as these, adult education is still in our view indispensable 
for our political, social and economic life in this age of democracy and 
of mass-communities (Massengesellschaft). It is certainly no accident 
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that the need for adult education has emerged only in our time, and 
that earlier epochs in history have not known such efforts to provide 
education for adults. 

Today, however, when every twenty-one-year-old possesses the 
right to vote and can tip the scales of political decision, every adult has 
also the right to establishments which furnish him with the oppor- 
tunity to get to know about all aspects of State organization, economics 
and social structures, their history and relationship to other societies, 
States and economies. And he must not only know about them, but 
take part in them and have a say in their development. The right to 
vote entails a corresponding obligation to co-operate actively in public 
life, and it is our task to educate adults up to this active co-operation, 
to an understanding based on knowledge of facts, and to a sense of 
responsibility. 

To these considerations, which apply equally to all members of a 
nation, must be added a further observation. It is open to question 
whether in our modern society the gap between the small governing 
groups—the Ministers of State and leading civil servants, for example 
—and the massed millions of those who are occasionally called on to 
cast their votes, has not grown too great. This remoteness makes 
mutual understanding difficult to achieve. Only a few of the leading 
figures, like for example Bevin or Churchill, are capable of explaining 
in the everyday language of the man in the street, the decisions which 
they have reached as a result of their wide view, their deep insight and 
their great responsibility. Only a few of them, moreover, have their 
ear so close to the heart of the people that they can hear and respond 
to its sensitive beating and palpitations. In order to function properly 
modern democracy—and we use the word here in its broadest sense 
as a way of life, not merely in its political aspect, for example—needs 
intermediate links which work both upwards and downwards. It 
needs enlightened men and women at all levels in society who retail, 
in all those places where public opinion is formed (during the breaks in 
offices and factories, at the barber’s, in railway carriages, etc.) the state- 
ments which responsible officials are obliged to pronounce in the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, of trade agreements, of politics or in dry statis- 
tical figures. Democracy needs moreover at all levels of society en- 
lightened men and women who, in their jobs as members of clubs, 
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13 
trade unions, political parties, welfare organizations and so on, act as 
purveyors of the public’s moods and opinions to those who by virtue 
of their high positions are of necessity remote from the man in the 
street. 

People acting as social links between people and government, 
essential parts of the body politic, can never be too numerous, nor can 
they ever reach too high a level of experience, knowledge and under- 
standing. It is a task of adult education to find such links within the 
people; it is its further task to educate them. Here and here alone lies 
the central political function of our movement. And this statement 
brings us back to where we started. We need links especially among 
young people, whose keenness is still unblunted, but whose under- 
standing is perforce undeveloped. And we need them in the class of 
manual workers, whose greater numbers alone are a sufficient justifica- 
tion for this demand. 

Once such considerations are agreed on, and once one has acknow- 
ledged adult education to be a political, a public duty, then one is led 
to certain resulting conclusions, the most important of which we should 
like to mention here. 

The two most important implications concern the selection of 
material, and its presentation. 

When adult education first emerged, it looked around for patterns 
to work on. It found these in England especially in the universities. 
In Germany one spoke for a long time of the evening institutes (Volks- 
hochschulen) as the ‘university of the man in the street’. The great 
achievements of the universities in the history of adult education are 
indispensable. But we put the question whether the time has not come 
to free ourselves from the influence of the universities, to stand on 
our own feet? Are not our tasks essentially different, and must not 
these different tasks be carried out by different methods? 

We do not mean here a difference in form. Objectivity in presenta- 
tion, the striving for truth, tolerance of the opinions of others, a 
scientifically unbiased approach—all these are and will remain essen- 
tial prerequisites for all educational work with adults. It is instead a 
question of the content and kind of material which we and the univer- 
sities have to put over. 

We will try to make this distinction clear by means of the following 
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example. All questions on political economy will be treated by the 
universities as exclusively economic questions, and to a great extent as 
matters of ‘pure theory’. The same applies to all other subjects. But for 
the student of adult education these problems are never exclusively 
economic, legal, sociological, ethical, and so forth. They are always 
problems of a combined, complex kind. Our students do not wish 
merely to know the world, they want to know it in order to change it. 
Our students, for example, cannot consider the problem of the 40-hour 
week divorced from its close connections with the problems of the 
trade union struggle, working-class organizations, political power, the 
utilization of leisure and cultural pursuits. They cannot deal with it 
solely from the economic point of view, as the research worker in the 
university quite rightly does. Public opinion is not of interest to our 
students as an isolated sociological problem, but from the point of 
view of its effect on the outward expressions of social life and the prob- 
lem of social betterment. This distinction between university and 
adult education can be most clearly illustrated by the problem of mar- 
riage, which our students must struggle with and solve in actuality, 
whereas for the lawyer it is a legal, for the doctor a medical, for the 
sociologist a social problem only. That is to say the university-trained 
professional man considers marriage only in those aspects which affect 
his profession. 

We believe therefore that adult education must free itself from its 
academic past and go its own way. It must select and present mat- 
erial suited to its task. It must not split up life as a whole into separate 
compartments (economics, law, philosophy, etc) as the universities do, 
but take cross-sections across several of these compartments at a time 
and make human problems the objects of their study. These will cer- 
tainly be based on economic or ethical or political problems, but will 
be followed in all their ramifications across the various provinces of 
knowledge, so that students may find their own personal answers to 
their own personal problems. 

So long as we base our courses on those of universities, and use 
university material and methods, with its accompanying ‘lecture’ 
method of presentation, we are picking out—unintentionally but 
none-the-less effectively—only one section of the students who could 
come to us—a selection the results of which we can hardly view with 
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satisfaction. We will risk a too-sweeping generalization here in order 
to be more clearly understood. The vast majority of our present stu-- 
dents belong to the class of persons with an intellectual bias whom we: 
in this country call ‘verhinderte Akademiker’ (/it., impeded academi-- 
cians, frustrated intellectuals, Zrans). This phrase is meant to describe,. 
not to criticize or condemn them. They are often worthy people whose: 
keenness and industry one can only admire and who in knowledge and 
achievement are scarcely inferior to university students. But they are 
very often individualists, eccentrics, isolated characters, and rarely the 
type of ‘social link’ we spoke of above, whom we really ought to cater 
for—people with firm roots in their social group who come willingly 
in contact with their fellow men. When this latter type does come to 
our classes, he is quickly disappointed and stops coming, for he is not 
seeking knowledge for its own sake. He has freed himself from the 
primitive illusion that ‘knowledge is power’. He wishes to win insight 
into his own everyday life and interests, his own motives and actions. 
Similarly the type of young man whose mental outlook approximates. 
to that of the manual worker also stays away. For him thinking and 
doing, knowledge and action, understanding and intention, experience 
and organization are all bound together in inseparable interdependence. 
Here we come on to our second deduction. If we set the aim for 
adult education, can we draw up our syllabus only according to the 
desires of the students? We believe that we as teachers and directors of 
adult classes must have at least an equal say. We found it difficult to. 
understand the pride with which many English adult education lec-. 
turers told us that their classes came into existence at the instance of the 
students themselves. This seems to indicate a conception of ‘freedom’ 
which does not correspond with the realities of the present situation. 
If, for example, students want a class on ‘High Frequency Trans- 
mission,’ we as teachers ought to ask ourselves if it is part of our job 
to organize such a class. When ten or more classes on Music are asked 
for, then we ought to remember that this sort of class brings a certain 
section of the community into our institutes, but keeps others away, 
so that the whole complexion of our school is altered. Ought we sim- 
ply to accept this and let the demand determine our supply? If it hap- 
pens that in one of our larger towns this year not one class is asked for 
to deal with socialization, or the English economic position, ought we. 
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simply to renounce our intention of dealing with such important sub- 
jects? We believe that it is our duty as teachers to organize such classes. 
We ought not to make ourselves dependent on the more or less acci- 
dental wishes of the students. 

Once this is granted, then one of our first most urgent tasks is to 
draw up a basic syllabus for adult education. From the social, cultural 
and natural sciences we must pick out those ‘cross-section’ subjects 
which will serve as the central core after three or four years for every 
adult education school. We must attempt further to awaken an under- 
standing in the more intelligent sections of the population that it is 
necessary to attend such courses. This task has barely been touched on 
up to now. One of our greatest defects so far has been the unplanned 
jumble of our classes and courses, which only cover a part of adult 
education anyway, and in no way constitute a connected whole. 

It is our belief that if manual workers and young people are not 
found among our students, then that is the result of a mistaken selec- 
tion and presentation of subject-matter. This compels us to undertake 
a basic revision of our former methods 

In many classes which we visited in England we saw splendid work 
on the lines we recommend here. This was not the result of a con- 
sciously-held set of views, but really the achievement of especially 
capable and individual teachers. It was often carried out with a slight 
feeling of guilt, since it did not correspond with the ‘official view’. 
This view, it was often explained to us, is that there is no such thing 
as an aim for adult education, that ‘learning for the sake of learning’ 
is quite sufficient as a justification of adult education, and for the ex- 
penditure on it of public money to an extent which we can only wonder 
at and envy. 

Can we still today go on clinging to this view, when adult education 
can no longer be the private concern of the individual, but has become 
a public duty? 
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Education for Democracy in Germany 
K. R. STADLER 


Mr Stadler was one of the English team that recently visited 
Germany. His article is based principally on the Land North 
Rhine-Westphalia and does not necessarily reflect the views of 
his colleagues.—ED. 


The revival of adult education in the British Zone 

VISITOR’S foremost impression in Germany today is not of 

the inevitable shortcomings and weaknesses, but that so much 
should have been achieved in a country whose social fabric twelve 
years of Nazism and two years of partition, the ravages of war and the 
territorial losses in the East, have brought near the point of dissolution. 
The colossal destruction in the cities, the chronic malnutrition of the 
urban population and the bitterness of the political struggle among the 
successors to the Third Reich would seem to rule out all voluntary 
part-time education such as existed in Germany before Hitler; but the 
fighting was hardly over when the few survivors of democratic adult 
education made contact with one another, drew up their plans and 
approached the Allied authorities with the request for permission to 
restart their Volkshochschulen. 

Now, after hardly two years, they have a remarkable achievement 
to their credit. At the invitation of the Foreign Office and the Ministry 
of Education a team of British adult educationists have just spent a 
month in the British zone of Germany and the British sector of Berlin, 
operating in small groups in order to obtain as complete a picture as 
possible, and surveying the whole field of German adult education. 
They had tried to inform themselves beforehand about conditions in 
Germany, and several had met the delegation of German directors who 
visited our adult education institutions last January, but not one of 
them had expected the difficulties to be quite so great, or the amount of 
work done quite so impressive. Nor had we realized the spiritual isola- 
tion in which this work had to be carried out: liberal adult education 
is a democratic function, but democracy in Germany is on test, and to 
be called a ‘democrat’ is a term of abuse rather than of approval with 
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many of the disillusioned and the hungry. In spite of this, more than 
300 Volkshochschulen have been opened in the British zone, attracting 
thousands of students in cities like Hamburg and Hanover, or a few 
dozen in small country towns. Classes meet in the few schools which 
can still be used, in works canteens, church halls and offices; with 
boarded-up windows, cracked walls, gaping holes in the ceilings, 
_ corridors which end abruptly where a bomb has torn away outer 
walls; with students writing their notes on the backs of envelopes for 
lack of copy-books and tutors whose one meal during the day had 
been a plate of soup, taking adult classes for a mere pittance after a 
day’s work at some other job. 


Curricula, Students and Teachers 

Not all of this is due to enthusiasm for democratic re-education; 
much of the work pursues purely practical aims. In many places Volks- 
hochschulen are more like vocational Continuation Schools than cen- 
tres of liberal studies, and one is struck by the general lack of interest 
in social studies and in the discussion of contemporary problems. Ger- 
man adult educationists readily admit this. ‘On account of the war,’ 
says Herr Lotze, head of the zonal committee for adult education, ‘and 
the lessened efficiency of elementary and technical schools which 
began under the Nazis, the prime need of many young people is to 
fill the gaps in their knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
They also want chemistry, physics, book-keeping and typing, and 
above all foreign languages. The State school authorities proved 
inadequate to meet this demand with adult evening classes. In small 
towns there seemed to be no point in establishing vocational courses 
alongside the people’s colleges. Therefore you will find in most Volks- 
hochschulen courses which really belong to elementary, secondary 
and technical schools, and the courses in liberal studies which we 
consider the real sphere of adult education. We would like to say frank- 
ly that this is our greatest problem at present. It is so easy to organize 
classes in book-keeping, typing and sign-writing. It is easy to find 
teachers for such courses, and students flock to them since they can 
learn something useful there and ‘make a fresh start,’ as they say, with 
something or other. It is, however, uncommonly difficult to discuss 
problems of democracy with people who live under a military dic- 
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DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 19 
tatorship ... We are short of tutors, and anyway the students are not 
willing to listen to talks on general subjects. Only a few are ready now 
to work with us in this. We must bring them gradually to it.’ 

There is more altruism, or even enthusiasm for the work, on the 
part of the tutors; only a strong sense of vocation will make a man, 
already incapable of concentration through lack of food in the early 
afternoon, postpone his ‘supper’ and spend the evening teaching for 
15-20 Marks, the equivalent of the price of 4 to 1 lb of bread in the 
black market, and then probably have to walk home in all weathers 
through badly lit streets. Many of them are not teachers; of 130 tutors 
in Cologne, 53 come from other professions; and this applies to the 
organizing officials as well. According to Herr Lotze, only about 20 
leading adult educationists of the Weimar period are still active today, 
and the great majority of the directors are therefore newcomers who 
may or may not be suitable for the work. Quite a number of those we 
met had no teaching experience of any kind; one had been a labourer 
turned journalist after attending courses in adult education; another was 
a local government official who, incidentally, was in charge of the 
departments of economic affairs and adult education! Others had come 
from industry and commerce, but the majority would seem to be 
school teachers who divide their time between teaching during the day 
and organizing the Volkshochschule part-time. : 

Training the new tutors and directors is a problem which has still to 
be solved; the differences in educational background and understanding 
are marked. Conferences and residential courses at ‘Heim Volkshoch- 
schulen’ of which there are already 4 in the British zone, while very 
useful, can never accomplish this Herculean task alone. For this reason 
great attention is paid to publications; ‘Denkendes Volk,’ for students 
and the general public, with a circulation of 30,000 and ‘Freie Volks- 
bildung’ with 2,000 copies for directors, tutors and officials, are two 
periodicals of such quality and interest as prove that the revived adult 
education in Germany is in good hands indeed. A series of twelve 
teaching aids—‘Bausteine’—and four special numbers of one of Ger- 
many’s oldest and most reputable monthlies as source textbooks (The 
1919 Peace Treaties, and the writings of Taine, Marx and Kant) are little 
more than drops in an ocean of demand, but in a country where even 
daily papers have a black market value, they are no mean achievement. 
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‘Free’ and ‘Associated’ Adult Education 

The neglect of social studies in German adult education is not only 
due to lack of interest on the part of the students: it is Germany’s 
tragedy that there does not exist a strong tradition of objective teaching 
in political, philosophic or economic subjects which, for the last hun- 
dred years, have on the whole been the prerogative of the churches, the 
labour unions, and finally the political parties. More recently, the 
worker’s education organizations and the Catholic Bildungswerkstood, 
between 1870 and 1914, against Prussian centralism, both independent 
of the State and suspicious of its intentions, and even when, with the 
foundation of the Republic, the pressure lifted and the Society for the 
Propagation of Popular Education shed its middle-class character, its 
successor, the National League for Free Popular Education, still re- 
mained something of a luxury, a precious institution for the select few, 
while the bulk of the teaching—or indoctrinating—of adults was done 
by political or doctrinal bodies. It was too much to hope that after the 
collapse of 1945 the Volkshochschulen should become the meeting 
place of members of all parties and creeds in search of knowledge, and 
today, again, the distinction must be made between adult education 
‘associated’ with political and religious beliefs, and the ‘free’ adult 
education in Volkshochschulen. 

The Catholic Church is the most active body providing ‘associated’ 
adult education, having a long tradition behind it in this work, though 
the Protestant Bildungsgemeinschaften are also entering the field in 
increasing numbers. Unlike the political parties the churches did not 
have to start from scratch; in their priests, congregations, and church 
halls they had the teachers, students and meeting places, and many of 
their organizations—charities, libraries, bible study groups—were 
either not banned at all, or only shortly before the war. This gave them 
a flying start over their rivals—and churches and political parties are 
still largely rivals in Germany—which is especially evident in the 
Catholic parts of the zone whereas the Protestants are more inclined to 
work entirely within the Volkshochschulen and confine their own activ- 
ities to religious and moral instruction. There is a Catholic Bildungs- 
werk in most parishes, organizing single lectures or short courses; there 
are 5,000 branches of the Borromius Verein, the 102-year-old Catholic 
publishing and library service with 2$ million subscribers; and several 
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Catholic Volkshochschulen and training centres for priests and laymen 
who wish to become tutors in Catholic adult education. When asked 
why they persist in organizing their own adult education instead of 
merging with the Volkshochschulen, Catholic educationists reply 
that theirs is the older institution and that it would therefore be useless 
to start a ‘free’ Volkshochschule in purely Catholic communities; but 
where there is room for both, as in large cities or in mixed communities, 
the friendly relations said to be existing between both types may in 
time result in their amalgamation. 

Closer, and on the whole more satisfactory relations have been es- 
tablished between the Volkshochschulen and the trade unions, though 
this has not, as yet, resulted in a noticeable increase in the number of 
manual workers among the students which varies from 5 per cent to 
perhaps 20 per cent in different towns. In order to avoid rivalry or 
duplication of provision a conference between the two bodies was held 
at Bielefeld in December, 1946, where it was agreed that the unions 
should provide only vocational instruction and training courses for 
their officials and shop stewards, leaving all general teaching and cul- 
tural activities to the Volkshochschulen; to ensure that their needs 
would be adequately met, the unions are represented on the local and 
zonal committees. The ‘Bielefeld Agreement’ seems to be working well 
except, possibly, as far as the Ruhr Miners’ Federation is concerned 
whose education officer told us of their plans to provide, not only 
courses in technical and administrative problems, but also general edu- 
cational and cultural activities. This may be the result of the extra- 
ordinary importance attaching to the industry at the present time, 
with thousands of new workers, volunteers and ‘draftees,’ joining a 
community which is traditionally isolated, self-contained and suspi- 
cious, and the task of the union would seem to be the strengthening of 
the communal life rather than multifarious and confusing provision. 
But even in many Ruhr towns the miners and other unions not only 
participate, but are a most active element in the Volkshochschule where 
special provision is made in the programme for the needs and interests of 
industrial workers. Ona higher level, the ‘Administrative and Economic 
Academy’ at Essen, the ‘Sozialakademie’ at Dortmund, an offshoot of 
the well-known ‘Academy of Labour’ at Frankfort, and the projected 
university departments at Hamburg, Hanover and Berlin are to equip 
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the elite of the German working class with the necessary knowledge 
and understanding of the social and political problems of our time. 

Apart from the churches and the unions, the political parties, too, 
have their educational schemes which often go beyond mere party 
politics and include such subjects as ‘Culture and the People’ and 
‘Proletarian Writers’ (Socialist) or “The Spiritual Foundations of 
Western Civilization’ and ‘Great Men in German History’ (Conserv- 
ative), apart from concerts, recitals of poetry, and ‘Feiern.’ 


The Organization of Adult Education 

In spite of their own provision, all these voluntary bodies are 
prominently associated with ‘free’ adult education. It is axiomatic in 
Germany today that for any public venture to be a success one needs a 
committee on which al political groups, both churches and the unions 
are represented, and this unfortunate principle applies to adult educa- 
tion as well. It means that classes and tutors likely to appeal to the Left 
must be carefully balanced with classes and tutors of the opposite ten- 
dency, or, worse still, that the programme and the staff of a Volkshoch- 
schule are a reflexion of the political composition of the town council! 
All too often we felt that this led to an unhealthy parallelism, with 
Conservatives supporting the lectures given by the priest and Social- 
ists joining the class taken by the editor of their paper, thus in no way 
furthering the ideals of objective education and democratic tolerance. 
No one regrets this state of affairs more than the leaders of the Volks- 
hochschule movement, but short of starting in a complete vacuum, 
there is nothing else to do but bring the political parties into their 
committees; it reflects the present stage in the political development of 
post-war Germany. 

Another serious defect would seem to be inherent in the organiza- 
tional form many Volkshochschulen are taking to-day: the municipal 
or State-run People’s College, financed and controlled by a town coun- 
cil or a land government; the director is a local government official, 
working under an adult education sub-committee of the Education 
Committee or the Land Ministry of Education. This arrangement is 
satisfactory only in so far as it makes available the necessary finances 
and school premises, but under an authority lacking in sympathy or 
understanding for education it provides no guarantee that the director 
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appointed is really the best man for the job, and we saw Volkshoch- 
schulen that were run unimaginatively and bureaucratically like any 
other municipal undertaking. In one Regierungsbezirk, the size of one 
of our smaller counties, the directors we met struck me as being totally 
unfitted for adult education, though perhaps good administrators; and 
even where the director is a good man he may be exposed, under this 
system, to municipal pressure which is bound to affect the quality of 
his work. We much preferred the other two types of organization we 
came across: the Volkshochschule Verein, a voluntary association whose 
membership is made up of individuals and corporate bodies, among 
which is often included the municipality as equal among equals, or the 
simplest form, the Kuratorium or committee of prominent citizens who 
are interested in adult education, also supported by the usual organiza- 
tions. In these independent Volkshochschulen it proved so much 
easier to enlist the support of outstanding individuals, and to form 
committees according to talent and interest rather than political affilia- 
tion, that the Kuratorium assisted by an adult education equivalent to 
our University Grants Committee would seem the ideal solution. 


The Problem of the Universities 

It is useless, but nevertheless tempting, to deplore the absence in 
Germany of university extra-mural departments and the lack of a 
WEA, the former to provide the neutral ground on which objective 
teaching could be carried out, the latter to make its contribution to the 
revival of democracy in education and beyond. The universities as 
such make no contribution to adult education. After an early start with 
popular lectures and extension lecture courses they lost touch with the 
people, and to this day a mixture of academic snobbishness and in- 
ability to meet the common man on his own ground confines their 
contribution to the services of individual professors and lectures. We 
had a professor quoted to us as saying, ‘Once you attempt to popu- 
larize an academic discipline you are lost to the academic tradition’; 
on the other hand, adult educationists expressed horror at the thought 
of the typical German don taking an adult class: his social background 
and training, and the academic strait-jacket of German university 
life, make him worse than useless, they say. 

There are, of course, university lecture courses held in most larger 
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towns and usually run in conjunction with the Volkshochschule, and 
whatever one may think of their educational value, they are extremely 
well attended, It is significant, however, that of a series of thirteen 
‘Academic Lectures’ at Dortmund last term, only three can be said to 
have any connection whatever with the problems of our time, and of 
Germany in particular. Of the university teachers we met in adult 
classes, several were highly competent in this work, but they were 
either scientists or else engaged in some form of social service or 
political activity. Plans are now made for the inclusion of training 
courses in adult education in the curricula of university education 
departments, and at Hamburg Professor Flitner has already a seminar 
for prospective tutors and others interested. To sum up, the excessive 
conservatism of the universities, engendered by tradition and the un- 
balanced social composition of the staff and student bodies which 
makes them the prerogative of the middle and upper classes, does not 
augur well for any immediate improvement, but it may be worthwhile 
to follow up the recent suggestion that university teachers already in- 
terested in adult education should be invited to a conference to form 
the spearhead of adult education in the universities and to discuss the 
next steps leading to closer collaboration. 

In the meantime our German colleagues, not unnaturally, look to 
this country, and to us in particular, for support. No one who has not 
lived in Germany recently can imagine what a month’s stay in this 
country means to a German democrat who is trying to overcome the 
spiritual isolation of the last fourteen years and catch up with educa- 
tional theory and practice; great book-lovers, they are starved of 
suitable literature, both classical and modern; full of ideas for teaching 
aids and ‘practical’ subjects in their Volkshochschulen, they lack paper 
and equipment, materials and instruments. Is it beyond the wit of 
adult educationists in Britain to devise ways and means for closer con- 
tact and concrete help, in addition to the praiseworthy, but of necessity 
official, support given by the Control Commission? 
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Army Education: A Communication 


LL accounts of education in the Army give an excessively rosy 

picture. No doubt, in the future, academic instruction in the 
Army will be all it is claimed to be, but at the moment it is definitely 
not. 

For the ordinary soldier who is neither illiterate nor due to be de- 
mobbed shortly, there are very few facilities for learning. If a man is 
exceptionally lucky, he may manage to get sent on an educational 
course at a formation college or some similar school, but the chief at- 
tempt to educate soldiers is a scheme by which men who left school at 
fourteen receive a certain number of hours education each week 
within their units. In the command in which I served, the weekly dose 
of education prescribed by GHQ was six hours, two of English, two 
of maths, one of history and one Padre’s hour. This was not a par- 
ticularly ambitious scheme. The history was instead of ABCA which 
had nominally been compulsory for several years and Padre’s hours 
were no new institution, but it was far too ambitious to be successful. 
In our Division, only two units made really conscientious efforts to 
make it a success. 

The requisites for success are that the CO should give the scheme 
real support and not mere lip service, that the Education Officer should 
be conscientious, tactful and persevering and that the instructors 
should be keen and competent. Theirs is not an easy job and they 
should be carefully selected and thoroughly trained, before they are 
inflicted on the long suffering soldiery; but this is seldom the case. 
Usually if the Education Officer thinks a man is suitable, either the 
man is frightened of the job and refuses it or his Company Comman- 
der says he is indispensable in his present job. So the unfortunate 
Education Officer has to fall back on anyone whom he can get. These 
are of two types, the hard cases among the NCOs and the very young 
and inexperienced privates who are so raw that they think that any 
change from normal Army routine must be a change for the better. It 
does not take long to disillusion them, and yet the Education Officer 
has a far easier time if his instructors are of this second class, because, 
although they are no use from the instructional point of view, they do 
stay in the background whereas the hard case NCO is continually 
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getting himself into some officer’s bad books, and causing 
bother. 

The instructors do not have to know much about their subjects, as 
the lack of knowledge shown by the men is truly amazing. One maths 
instructor started his first hour by saying ‘You all know the price of 
beer in the canteen. How much can you buy for £1?” He was met by 
completely blank looks. The men resented being shown up in this way 
and they were awkward and truculent until he managed to restore their 
confidence. 

His colleague who taught history found the same lamentable ignor- 
ance. The only history they all knew was that Alfred burnt the cakes, 
Canute got his feet wet, Henry VIII had a lot of wives and George 
Washington never told a lie. Concerning current affairs they were 
equally ignorant and nearly as uninterested. Out of a typical class of 
eighteen, only five could give a list of ten Cabinet Ministers with their 
offices. But it was the English instructors who had the hardest job and 
no matter how much they tried they never seemed to get beyond cor- 
recting the mistakes that their pupils had been making for years. 

The men were not enthusiastic about the education scheme nor 
were they antagonistic. They greeted it in their usual philosophic way. 
It might be better than fatigues and it could not be worse. It was en- 
tirely up to the instructors to interest them or bore them. 

In theory, the officers approved of the scheme, but applying it in 
their own units was a different matter. They should have regarded it 
as a blessing, as it provided employment for the men for six hours a 
week and in most units, the officers’ chief problem is how to keep their 
men occupied; but they seemed to prefer to keep their men hanging 
about, killing time, rather than allow them to attend classes, and if 
6o per cent of a class turned up, attendance was better than usual. Both 
instructors and pupils found this most discouraging. 

The two chief reasons why the scheme was not really a success, were 
the poor attendance and the low standard of instructors. Both of these 
could have been remedied if the COs had given the scheme the sup- 
port it deserved. Before the standard of education in the Army can be 
raised, the officers who are responsible for making the scheme a suc- 
cess, must be persuaded to want it to work. P.F. 


Humane Learning: A Comment" 
W. D. JOHNSTON 


IR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE’S Some Tasks for Education is a 

collection of four lectures delivered at the University of Toronto in 
Sept., 1945. In the author’s own words, “The first lecture raises questions 
about the education required to prepare us to live in the modern world; 
the second discusses our neglect of character training; the third com- 
pares the education of Greek democracy with our own; the fourth asks 
how men can be trained in the virtues of candour and impartiality.’ 

The solution which he puts forward for all these problems, although 
it is often implicit rather than explicit, is the same. Our educational 
troubles, if not our world problems, are connected with the decline 
of classical learning and in classical humanism alone can we seek the 
wisdom to resolve them. In its full rigour such an education is not for 
all—perhaps only for a few. But all can ‘at least read in English the 
Apology, Crito and Phaedo and Republic of Plato’ and, he adds, ‘the 
English Bible should be the corner-stone in the education, of any 
English-speaking person’. He rejects the social sciences as too diffuse 
and shallow and the physical sciences as too narrow to claim the central 
position as the subject matter of education. There is here no adequate 
education of the emotions. Science does not speak of Religion, Poetry 
or Art. There are two principles, he thinks, on which academic educa- 
tion should be based: ‘the first is that certain subjects—they cannot be 
more and should hardly be less than two—must be studied so thor- 
oughly that the pupil should get some idea of what knowledge is. The 
second is that these subjects should bring the pupil face to face with 
something great.’ 

On the training of character, Plato is again called in as consultant and 
Arnold’s practice is commended; but there is in our schools ‘very little, 
if anything, of Plato’s concentration of thought or Arnold’s practice’. 
This does not take us far and the constructive suggestions are in- 
definite. Education, Sir Richard would say, in Ruskin’s words means 
teaching people, ‘to behave as they do not behave’. It means taking a 
master and that master should perhaps be excellence. When the lecture 


* Some Tasks for Education by Richard Livingstone (OUP) 5s 
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ends with ‘the tremendous words, “‘Be ye therefore perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect”’,’ it is difficult to resist the thought that 
the preceding emphasis has been too heavily Hellenic and that here, 
rather than in Plato, is the vision of excellence to be set before the pupil 
and the Master to be accepted as the pattern for character building. 

The discussion of Education for a Civilized Democracy begins with 
Mr Henry Wallace’s epigram, “This is the century of the common 
man’. Legal, political and economic equality have been reached, but 
these are but the scene shifting and stage arrangements for the play in 
which common man will provide the actors and stage the drama. And 
they are not enough in themselves; there must be ‘freedom of access and 
equality in all those activities which ennoble and adorn life’—the vision 
of excellence once again. “The great virtues are not limited to genius; 
they are within the range and reach of all. That is one of the great dis- 
coveries and messages of Christianity.” The comparison between 
Athenian and modern democracy brings out the emphasis in Greek 
education on intelligent argument, free discussion and ‘an atmosphere 
of personal intercourse’. Sir Richard believes that, even with the 
differences in population, tradition and outlook, we could establish a 
similar culture through a wise use of such media as broadcasting, a 
national theatre, WEA, village community life and such activities as 
crafts and gardening. This, the most constructive argument in the 
book, might be interpreted as suggesting the rebirth of a popular cul- 
ture and its organic relation to culture at the highest level—the re- 
forging of links broken by the Industrial Revolution. 

In the plea for a training in candour and impartiality, Sir Richard 
once again harks back to Athens. He asks that logic should be re- 
introduced as a school subject and puts forward cogent argument 
against a use of propaganda which degrades the intellect and debauches 
the emotions. But is ‘impartiality’ the right word and is it either pos- 
sible or desirable? Sir Richard’s surprising attack on Lytton Strachey, 
H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw suggests that it is not. Is not ‘intellec- 
tual honesty’ the more appropriate term and can these writers be 
charged with failure in this? 

The plea for a return in education to the humanities is familiar. For 
many it is ‘a creed outworn’ for it sees ‘man as the measure of all 
things’ and man-centred philosophics have not stood the test of his- 
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tory. Platonism is not enough. For the ordinary man, who is not a 
scholar, it is suspect because, among other reasons, it presupposes slave 
labour and because the Greek attitude to manual work is undemocratic. 
But an education which is primarily based (and here Sir Richard would 
agree) on the study of language and which draws inspiration and cul- 
ture from a great literature, could give us back what Miss Dorothy 
Sayers has called ‘the lost tools of learning’. This needs a new synthesis 
which may demand a wider use and a wider meaning of history as its 
basis and a study of literature, the pictorial and plastic arts and music as 
its proper media. Out of these the common man may perhaps gain 
‘freedom of access and equality in all those activities which ennoble and 
adorn life’. 

Professor E. L. Woodward (Montague Burton, Professor of Inter- 
national Affairs at Oxford) discusses, under three heads, such a syn- 
thesis. First he reviews the knowledge and literary discipline which 
should perhaps be required at the stage of University entrance. ‘A 
geologist teaches geology; a lawyer teaches law; a philosopher teaches 
philosophy.’ Yet is this all? Is there not a body of knowledge or, if you 
like, a method of understanding, over and above these separate dis- 
ciplines by means of which particular subjects become integrated into 
something beyond technical accomplishments? An American Commis- 
sion on Liberal Education sums the matter up in these words: ‘Men and 
women are liberally educated to the degree that they are literate and 
articulate in verbal discourse, in the language of the arts and in the 
symbolic language of science; informed concerning their physical, 
social and spiritual environment and concerning their relationships 
thereto as individuals; sensitive to all the values that endow life with 
meaning and significance; and able to understand the present in the 
perspective of their past and future and decide and act as responsible 
moral beings’. How far does our Oxford curriculum bring to every 
undergraduate the means of fulfilling these requirements?” 

Secondly, Professor Woodward considers how the schools of 
Modern Greats and Modern History might enlarge their scope to the 
same ends. ‘In fact’, he says, ‘the Modern History school as now con- 
stituted is not, properly speaking, a school of modern history. Earlier 
centuries press too heavily upon those interested primarily in an 
analysis of modern civilization’. Again, the School of Philosophy, 
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Politics and Economics, ‘does not yet provide an analysis of the 
modern world as direct and central—perhaps I might use Aristotle’s 
term ‘architectonic’—as the analysis of the ancient world provided for 
in Litterae Humaniores. . . . 1 therefore suggest that we should set up 
for Modern Greats and, I would add, for what we expect to see, a school 
of modern history as distinct from a combined school of medieval and 
modern history, a form of Honour Moderations’. 

Finally, Professor Woodward demands, in the post-graduate field, 
provision for the study of International Affairs, at present almost 
wholly neglected on a scale comparable to that undertaken by Ameri- 
can Universities and elsewhere abroad and of a standard commensurate 
with that already reached at Oxford in colonial studies. ‘Although’, as 
he points out, ‘a University School of research cannot and should not 
ever wish to decide policy, there are many questions of great political 
urgency which admit of clarification through academic study; research 
undertaken with scholarly detachment and in the leisure to pursue 
matters to the end, which is one of the priceless advantages of a scholar’s 
life. Indeed, this possibility of studying the most vexed, controversial 
and important questions sub specie aeternitatis, or rather in an atmo- 
sphere of timelessness, is perhaps the greatest social return which we 
at a University can offer for the endowments by which we are main- 
tained. I see no paradox,’ he says, ‘in this combination of timelessness 
and urgency. The paradox and worse, would lie in indifference; 
indifference to our fate, when we of all people have the greatest free- 
dom to contemplate what that fate may be.’ 


Reviews 


HUMAN RELATIONS. VOL. I. NO. 1. (Published by the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations and the Research Centre for Group Dynamics, Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.) 

UNDOUBTEDLY one of the most important events of the past eighteen months 
in the psychological-sociological field has been the setting up of the Tavi- . 
stock Institute of Human Relations which aims to integrate the social sciences 
in order that human behaviour may be studied within the complex of rela- 
tions and inter-relations that are responsible for forming or malforming it. 

This imaginative action of the founding of the Institute is a concrete 
acknowledgment that there are limits beyond which abstractions for the 
sake of specialist analysis may confuse rather than clarify. Sometimes it is the 
relations between things that require study rather than the things themselves; 
and sometimes the things and their relations must be studied jointly as a 
dynamic reciprocating process of interrelation and growth, if under- 
standing is to be gained. Human behaviour must obviously be dealt with so. 
But, in fact, until very recently, human behaviour has been studied primarily 
by abstracting the individual from his environment, as though he had a com- 
plete identity apart from it, and then applying the findings of this analysis as 
an explanation of social behaviour—a most topsy-.urvy procedure! The 
new approach is to study individual and social behaviour as aspects of a 
single organic reality of living association. Such a change of approach was 
certain to open a good many windows that had formerly not only been 
closed to the investigator but locked and barred by the limitations of the 
methods in use. 

The first number of the Institute’s quarterly, Human Relations, which aims 
not only at integrating the social sciences but also at co-ordinating the study 
of group dynamics in this country and America, has thus been most eagerly 
awaited, the more so as the fuel crisis has led to some months’ delay in 
publication. But the production proves worth the waiting. Almost at first 
glance one has the refreshing conviction that here at last we have a start 
towards providing a frame of reference that will enable us to study man and 
society in action, and so to elucidate those problems of personality and 
behaviour that defeat us the moment we separate the object of study from its 
field of life. 

In accordance with its editorial policy of maintaining ‘a balance between 
reports of research on community problems and contributions to theory, 
methodology and conceptual progress’, in order to ‘relate social theory to 
social practice and to encourage the emergency of unified concepts applic- 
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able throughout the whole field of social science’, this first number of 
Human Relations ranges freely throughout the whole field of group dynamics. 

Dr Kurt Lewin in ‘Frontiers of Group Dynamics’ analyses the relation- 
ship between the social forces operating within a group and the response of 
the individual to them. His paper sweeps from the reciprocating relations of 
husband and wife to the factors involved in changing food habits. 

A significant point he makes is that research has shown that people will 
modify behaviour much more readily if they have taken a group decision to 
do so rather than merely had a case thrust at them in a lecture. This finding 
at once reveals why some educational methods prove to be impotent in spite 
of the care given to the lectures and text books used. The whole orthodox 
conception of education, publicity and propaganda is shaken by this 
discovery. 

Adam Curle’s paper on the influences producing desocialization—the 
withdrawal from society into the home group, and, ultimately, perhaps, the 
self—has also the widest application. ‘Desocialization’, he writes, ‘appears 
primarily as the individual’s inability to use the culture of his society’. His 
thesis is based on a follow-up study of British prisoners of war. The second 
part of this paper is to appear in the next issue. 

An interesting theoretical paper is that of Theodore M. Newcomb. It is 
the reprint of his address given last year to the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues in Philadelphia. Newcomb studies the consequences of 
the breakdown of communication between a man and his fellows. A man is 
secretive about that in himself which is anti-social, and so withdraws a 
greater or less part of his personality from contact with his fellows. Whatever 
is not communicable, Newcomb suggests, imperils the health of the person- 
ality. Secretiveness also has its group consequences. Newcomb quotes 
Schanck’s delightful anecdote of a group of Methodists all of whom indulged 
in card-playing and each of whom played in secret because he thought the 
others would disapprove. No doubt many false attitudes in society as a 
whole are built up in the same way. 

Contributions from practical experience include a study of the Wartime 
Hostels Scheme and a fascinating account of an action-research project car- 
ried out in a mixed community of Jews, Italians and Negroes. The journal 
also includes the first part of an important study of task perception and inter- 
personal relations in the hosiery trade by Pearl H. M. King. 

It will be seen, then, just how comprehensive is the approach of Human 
Relations. Yet the variety does not produce a disjointed effect; rather the re- 
verse. Principles and laws of group life are already beginning to emerge, and 
these serve as a link co-ordinating the whole. 
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At the present time, when, clearly, only an understanding of inter- 
personal and also intra- and inter-group relations, can give us the means to 
keep our huge complicated society organic and therefore personal, there 
surely can be no more important work than that which Human Relations 
seeks to further. No man or woman who is exercised by the social problems 
of our times should be without this journal. 

In conclusion, sympathy must be expressed with the Institute that it is its 
sad duty to publish in this inaugural number the obituary of Dr Kurt Lewin, 
author of its first paper. No man has ever struggled with more enthusiasm 
and singleness of mind to further the release of humanity from its own 
confusions. 


JAMES HEMMING 


WOODROW WILSON AND AMERICAN LIBERALISM by E. M. Hugh-Jones 
(Teach Yourself History Library, English University Press, 5s.) 


A THOROUGHLY readable book. Not perhaps a satisfactory text-book either 
for the beginner or for the more advanced student, but a very useful asset to 
the book-box for a Current Affairs class or to the miscellaneous shelf of the 
student of politics and history. 

The book lives up to the ‘Teach Yourself History’ title of the series edited 
by A. L. Rowse. You can in fact learn a lot of history from it. You cannot, 
of course, learn all the history—not even about Woodrow Wilson and USA 
—but it leaves a quickened interest in the subject and angwers briefly some 
of the questions. And yet it is not—despite the title of the series—a ‘popu- 
larly’ written book. The editorial blue pencil might well have been used more 
freely so as to ensure that the newcomer to the subject should not be con- 
fronted with references to facts or with historical phrases that need explana- 
tion. This is especially true of the first fifty pages which are a little cluttered 
up with the brushwood of the specialist. After that the path is clear and the 
going good. It becomes most readable. 

All the way through the book would raise to the wide-awake amateur a 
lot of questions that need answering either by further reading or by a tutor. 
This is all to the good. There is in fact more justification for this particular 
book to have been included in the Teach Yourself History Library 
than for some of the others, because the number of readable and reliable 
books on American History is very small. And, what is perhaps more 
important, this book puts Wilson in perspective, not as most of us in England 
would have him—the man who lost the peace—but as an American President 
dealing mainly with American issues. He was a party man—and it is difficult 
for us ever to think of a President as a party man—and this book does a 
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very good job of placing Wilson in his party setting. But of course Wilson 
was a party man with a difference. He was a bit like Sir Robert Peel who 
turned his party coat inside out and then tried to make his party wear it. The 
book, in fact, does what it promises; it deals with ‘Woodrow Wilson and 
American Liberalism’ and it deliberately skips very lightly and provocatively 
over Wilson the Peacemaker. 

The test of statesmanship is whether the political leader saw clearly the 
chief problems of his day, tried to solve them in terms of what is practicable, 
and had the drive and efficiency to carry out his attempted solutions. For the 
USA of the first quarter of the twentieth century there were four main 
problems. First the constitutional—how to use the American Constitution 
to solve economic and social problems. Wilson, the Professor, had made up 
his mind before he entered politics. ‘For while Wilson was urgent that a 
crisis was approaching in American society, his remedy was no more than an 
adjustment in the machine of government and an infusion of government 
with moral purpose’ (p. 11). His ‘adjustment’ was for the President ‘to be as 
big a man as he can’, i.e. to exercise his powers to the full, if necessary at the 
expense of Congress. Wilson, the President, succeeded in doing so—up to 
his fatal last term when he failed to carry Congress with him in his foreign 
policy. In fact, his view of the situation was inadequate. The second problem 
was the economic. “The “American Dream” of individual freedom and 
equal opportunity was not, in fact, being realized’ (p. 53). As the author puts 
it, “Wilson did not doubt the goodness of contemporary economic institu- 
tions’, but as a Liberal, he set out to curb, without destroying, Big Business. 
He apparently succeeded. Today we can see that his success was an illusion. 
The third problem was a social and spiritual one. Both as regards the domin- 
ation of politics by Big Business, with the consequent lawlessness, and as re- 
gards the Negro problem, the conflict between the ‘Dream’ and the reality 
was so obvious as to set up an acute psychological tension. Wilson’s policy 
was to infuse politics and Big Business with a moral purpose. How far this is 
practicable is still a matter of comment. 

This book is readable. The author does not pull his punches and the book 
is full of neat little stories and comments. Of the Monroe Doctrine he ob- 
serves that while it ‘protected the Western Hemisphere from Europe, it did 
not protect it from the United States’. The war of 1914-18 ‘appeared to many 
Americans as merely an extension of their export trade’. Perhaps the savour 
of the book can best be seen in such extracts as these: ‘By 1931 the House of 
Morgan again controlled, through interlocking directorates, approximately 
one-quarter of the country’s total corporate assets’. Or this: ‘The most 
famous and most hated was the Standard Oil Company, organized by 


John D. Rockefeller in 1870. By 1872 Rockefeller had acquired complete 
control of the Cleveland oil refineries, and by the time the Standard Oil Trust 
was organized ten years later it had a practical monopoly of the refining and 
transport of oil. In 1890 the Ohio Supreme Court ordered its dissolution, but 
the Trust retained its character, and in 1899 reincorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey as a holding company. In 1907 it was fined $29,240,000, and 
in 1911 its dissolution was again ordered, this time by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Nevertheless, in 1913 it declared a Go per cent dividend 
and in 1922 a 400 per cent stock dividend.’ 

I could have wished that the character of Wilson had been given more 
space and for an introductory book it might have been advisable to have 
given a little more of the atmosphere of the ‘drama’ of the man’s life; it is not 
enough to say ‘during those last months when his career appears as a truly 
Greek tragedy, the tragedy of the honest man driven by an inward compul- 
sion to a course of action which the audience alone can see to be fatal’. But 
the clues to his character are there; ‘he found it hard to believe that people 
who did not agree with him were not morally deformed’; his admiration for 
Gladstone, his stratagems to defeat the wicked, his love of neat, clipped 
phrases, his appalling clarity of vision and his power of self-deception. I do 
not agree with the author that ‘Wilson grasped the problem of the twentieth 
century’, just because, as the author puts it, ‘his solution was of the nine- 
teenth’, but that is a matter of personal opinion. In this very provocativeness 
coupled as it is with a really ‘facty’ survey, the book is both satisfying and 
stimulating. There is a useful selected bibliography, an index and an election 
map of USA. The frontispiece is as pointed a piece of criticism as the most 
biased critic of Wilson could wish for. 

HARRY ROSS 


LENIN AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION by Christopher Hill (English Universi- 
ties Press Ltd) 5s. 
‘LENIN,’ Maynard wrote, ‘is too great and complex a figure for any descrip- 
tion that is not designed on the grand scale. Anything less would add nothing 
to common knowledge.’ Space has forbidden Mr Hill to design his Lenin and 
the Russian Revolution on the grand scale, nor would he claim to have added 
much that is new to our knowledge of Lenin. He has, however, given us a 
striking assessment of the historical importance of one whom he considers to 
have no parallel in modern history since the days of Calvin, of one whom he 
believes to be far greater than Cromwell or Napoleon, dominant figures of 
the English and French Revolutions, since he was both profound thinker 
and decisive man of action, whereas they were men of action alone. Mr Hill 
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shows us Lenin the tireless revolutionist, of whom an opponent wrote, 
‘There is no one else who for the whole of twenty-four hours of every day is 
busy with the revolution, who thinks and even dreams only of the revolu- 
tion. What can you do with a man like that?” He shows us Lenin, the builder 
of genius, hammering out of the typically Russian and not too promising 
material of loosely federated groups of anarchists, of small secret societies of 
terrorists, of social revolutionaries with their vague, roseate dreams of 
peasant communes, of the various brands of Marxists utterly unable to agree 
among themselves, a party of a new type, not only a party which identified 
itself with the theory of Marxism and broadcast that theory among the 
masses, but one which provided a ‘nucleus of experienced revolutionaries, no 
less professionally trained than the police’. He shows us the incisive thought 
and the indomitable will, the assiduous attention to details, the complete 
readiness for action, the quicksilver mixture of intuitive appreciation of Rus- 
sian feelings, remarkable in one so long an émigré, and the quick empiricism 
that enabled him to seize upon the soviet as the key factor of successful 
revolution, the ruthless and fanatical faith and at the same time the humanity 
that people were quick to realize and that does much to explain the remark- 
able scenes at his death, all that indelibly stamped Lenin’s genius on the 
Revolution and on the new society which emerged from it. In the period of 
building Socialism, of ‘plodding, constructive work, unpretentious and un- 
sensational’, as Lenin called it, Mr Hill shows us Lenin’s importance, 
bludgeoning, cajoling, goading his followers to greater exertions—‘your 
Communist principles, your ideals are excellent, they are written out so 
beautifully that you deserve to be living saints in heaven—but can you do 
business?”—Lenin’s realism in reading the lessons of the Kronstadt mutiny 
and of the Tambore rising, which was more important than Kronstadt 
though oddly enough Mr Hill ignores it, and his courage and clear sight in 
insisting on the New Economic Policy. 

Mr Hill’s orthodoxy is, however, of the unquestioning kind. This leads 
him to curious and unnecessary explanations and even justification of revolu- 
tionary excesses (pp. 126 and 175). It leads him to undue simplification. It is 
not sufficient to explain the French Loan to Russia in 1906 by French fear 
of the Russian working-class movement alone, and it is dishonest to suggest 
as Mr Hill seems to suggest on pp. 150-151 that Russia’s collapse on the 
Eastern Front did not imply a very considerable German troop movement to 
the Western Front. Nor is it wise to imply that Allied refusal to supply muni- 
tions in the event of war with Germany being resumed, or even Lenin’s fear 
that England and Germany might come to terms at Russia’s expense were 
important factors influencing Russian acceptance of the terms of Brest- 
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Litovsk. The Russian soldiers had voted for peace with their legs. It was 
largely because they had failed to realize this and had believed in the possi- 
bility of continuing the war that the Mensheviks had been swept away. If 
peace, immediate and if necessary at any price, were not forthcoming the 
Bolsheviks would go the way of the Mensheviks as Lenin very well knew. 

These are comparatively unimportant details. More important is Mr Hill’s 
easy acceptance of the orthodox view of Stalin and Trotsky and their rela- 
tions to Lenin. He quotes Lenin as referring to Stalin as ‘the wonderful 
Georgian’, and suggests an affectionate intimacy between the two which is 
quite unhistorical. He minimizes Trotsky’s importance and loses the oppor- 
tunity of showing Lenin’s great political ability in holding together the 
‘Western exiles’-—men like Trotsky, Radek, Kamenev and Zinoviev—and 
the ‘underground workers’—Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov. Lenin was not 
joking when he said of Stalin and Trotsky ‘Only I can drive this ill-matched 
pair of horses’. 

Mr Hill’s views are questionable, too, in his discussion of Lenin and 
Nationalism. He tells us how strongly Lenin believed in self-determination 
and in the right of the non-Russian peoples of the former Empire to secede if 
they so desired. ‘In order to hold down other peoples by force, armies of 
occupation were required, national hatred was generated, religious, class and 
national inequalities were increased; and all this strengthened the despotic 
power of the autocracy over the Russian people as well as over the peoples 
of the dependent nations.’ Mr Hill is quick to add, ‘It is: perhaps more than a 
coincidence that the Soviet delegate to the United Nations Organization was 
using similar arguments in a discussion on trusteeship agreements in Decem- 
ber, 1946’. Yet he argues that Lenin was correct in believing that ‘national 
independence was as national independence did’, a vague phrase full of un- 
easy implications and one which makes nonsense of national self-determina- 
tion. Mr Hill has done nothing to clarify the seeming contradiction that a 
right recognized in theory, is vigorously denied in practice. Doubtless the 
Russian view that recognition of a right is perfectly compatible with propa- 
ganda against its assertion is not one easy to make comprehensible. It would 
nevertheless be more honest to admit as did Stalin in his third essay on 
Nationalities written in 1920, that the interests of the Revolution and of 
Socialism came first and that no breakaway would be tolerated, than to place 
all the blame for the Georgian tragedy on German and Allied machinations. 

Mr Hill’s numerous references to the present day prove him unafraid to 
point the moral and adorn the tale. He finds space, for instance, to belabour 
the British Foreign Office for its reliance on old-time peasant and agrarian 
parties, the inevitable disappearance of which was clear to all who had read 
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Lenin’s writings. ‘Modern European politics,’ he concludes, ‘are very con- 
fusing to those who are not acquainted with the writings of Lenin.’ He is 
convinced of the lesson of those writings not only for Eastern Europe, but 
for the Middle East and the Far East as well, and perhaps ultimately for 
Africa and South America. Not everyone will accept his conclusions. It is 
clearly misleading to suggest that Communist regimes are responsible for all 
agrarian reform in Eastern Europe as the example of Hungary will prove. 
And many will believe that it is not only ‘with a policy inspired and 
directed by Lenin’s theory that the new peasant leaders have unseated their 
rivals,’ but with the aid of a very much more tangible force. 

Nevertheless a timely and welcome addition has been made to the Teach 
Yourself History Series. If the more difficult and more rewarding books on 
Russia have not been replaced, here is a book which adult classes will 
certainly wish to read. C. L. WAYPER 


CITIZENS ALL by Maurice W. Thomas (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd) 15s. 


DESPITE THE SPATE of books on Citizenship this work has distinctive features 
which will make it a valuable addition to the shelves of public reference libra- 
ries, school libraries and to the private reading list of anyone who can procure 
it. The author has provided a full account ranging over Local Government 
(which seems the best place to begin the survey), Central Government, the 
Empire and Beyond, the Citizen and the Law and has added a comprehensive 
reading list for each of the chapters. 

Mr Thomas does not claim to have attempted a classic on the subject in the 
tradition of Bagehot whose essay, despite constant changes natural to a sys- 
tem like our own without a written constitution, is ever valuable owing 
mainly to the latter author’s shrewd analysis of what might be termed deus 
ex machina. He has, however, set out a descriptive account and has succeeded 
in providing lucid explanations of Ministerial Responsibility, the manifold 
tasks of Parliament, the place of the Executive, the working of universal 
franchise and what is even more valuable has drawn a remarkably clear pic- 
ture of an almost esoteric subject—the Law—through all its stages, the local 
level of Summary Jurisdiction to the higher realms of appeal and probity 
found in the House of Lords and (in its own province) the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council. 

There is much in both local and central government which is best not 
discussed by reference to By-Laws, Acts of Parliament or Orders in Council. 
With the increasing part played by official bodies in our social and economic 
activities a modern treatise on Citizenship must of necessity deal with pur- 
suits such as clinics, educational and cultural centres, parks and playing fields. 
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These form an important part of our citizen life and many of them are organ- 
ized by means of a neat compromise between official and voluntary associa- 
tions. What is most important is that they are made possible only by keen 
public support. Thus these facilities arranged through official agencies con- 
tradict the old suspicion that all that is needed to kill social activity is an Act 
of Parliament. At the same time, over reliance on official sponsoring and con- 
trol is dangerous. There must at all times be popular enthusiasm and support 
and initiative, too, as in this context is it apt to add that ‘the letter killeth but 
the spirit maketh alive’. 

If Mr Thomas’s thesis is to be criticized, it is that, being himself enamoured 
of all that has happened since 1832, he appears to be a little too complacent, 
or, at least, he is apt to give such an impression to an ingenuous reader like 
the present reviewer. Where he cites shortcomings his attitude is, although 
not expressed in so many words, ‘in a democracy we get the government we 
deserve.’ Hence the reproduction of a well-known cartoon from Punch which 
depicts a group of grumblers saying ‘Why don’t THEY?’ being nudged by 
Mr Punch, who exorts them to action through the open polling station with 
a ‘Why don’t YOU?’ This is of course a healthy and responsible spirit with 
which to present British Democracy. Deeper criticisms of our own ideas and 
methods might most usefully come after the citizen has been fortified by 
knowledge. There is still need for the polisical ‘gadfly’ whose mission it 
is to remind us that it ‘all depends on me’. 

It is obvious from the style and presentation that Mr Thomas has had one 
eye on the popular class or discussion group and for this reason he has pro- 
vided his readers lavishly with an assortment of really good, up-to-date 
photographs. A word must be said about the diagrams (of which there are 

-four in all) drawn by Mr D. Roberts, of Hornsey Art School. These 
are bold, simple and clear and reminiscent of the best of those pictorial aids 
much in evidence in the war-time publications for classes in HM Forces. 
Neither author, artist or publisher must be unduly surprised if some of these 
are borrowed piece-meal and translated on to blackboards by many a class 
tutor, as they are too good and too tempting to remain hidden in the pages. 

A world map on the inside covers shows the British Commonwealth and 
Empire by means of colouring and shading. It is regrettable that, inadver- 
tently, the whole of Ireland is shown in deep red signifying what appears to 
be a single unified Dominion! This overspill of printer’s ink may incidentally 
express an admirable aspiration but so presented it may entice protests from 
some who are meticulous about facts, or yet from others who have ideas on 
one of the Commonwealth’s still unsolved problems. 

GWYN I, LEWIS 
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THE THINGS WE SEE, INDOORS AND OUT by Alan Jarvis (Penguin Books) 

38. 6d. 

HOW EAGERLY we seize on a new good-looking book, attractive cover and 
end papers, clear photographs, inexpensive. . . . It seems almost ungrateful to 
scrutinize such a miraculous offering in a critical spirit. But just because every 
inch of print today represents a victory over circumstance, and every offering 
from the publisher is a single successful candidate out of a dozen entrants 
we should ask that it is the best of its kind, and that at least as much thought 
and intellectual effort should have gone into the writing as into the bodily 
appearance. 

This is the first volume of a series published under the aegis of the Council 
of Industrial Design, and Alan Jarvis, the editor, is on the educational staff of 
the Council. There are to be further books by well-known designers covering 
Houses, Furniture, Pottery, Textiles, etc. In short this book is intended as a 
general introduction presenting the fundamentals of design to the general 
public. It would indeed have been a miraculous gift of fortune, the satisfac- 
tion of a want most profoundly felt by teachers and educationalists all over 
the country, if Mr Jarvis had managed to pack into such a small book some 
really hard thinking on the meaning of good design and the elemental quali- 
ties of form. No one working in the field of aesthetics underestimates the 
difficulty of such a task, but again everyone in that field can recognize the 
same old shibboleths appearing for the umpteenth time, no matter how 
attractively illustrated and how cleverly presented. What we have in this 
book, is indeed Mumford told to the children; and excellent though Mum- 
ford is in many ways, his is not the profound and creative thinking from 
which educational books can be quarried indefinitely. Social history in visual 
form, is a most exciting spotlight in education—especially in adult educa- 
tion. Indeed there are few educational methods more instantly rewarding, but 
aesthetic and social forces are seldom as closely related and as mutually ex- 
plicable as the Mumfordites would have it. For instance, it is very easy to 
wave a hand at the aesthetic chaos of the nineteenth century and label it 
Industrial Revolution. Architectural whimsey in the second part of the nine- 
teenth century (see p. 13) is at least as much attributable to the Romantic as 
the Industrial Revolution, and the pendulum of taste would in any event 
have swung away from the self-controlled harmonies of the eighteenth 
century. What was disastrous was the simultaneous appearance of wealth, 
building facilities, and an uneducated middle class. Mr Jarvis, like everyone 
else, relishes the eighteenth century. But he might well have devoted a few 
more pages to showing how it was that in that age the aesthetic standards 
were universally maintained at such an extraordinary level throughout the 
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land. He might have given us some useful hints (and to the Council also) on 
the use of the pattern book, for furniture, or small houses which induced 
carpenters or speculative builders from Exeter to Dublin to use equal taste 
and restraint. 

A detailed formal analysis of a good eighteenth century and a bad nine- 
teenth century house, would, in my opinion, be worth much of Mr Jarvis’s 
wit in the comparisons between chairs and animals in the Lil/put manner. 
For after all this is an educational book and Mr Jarvis is an educationalist. 

The trouble is that popular education, even at forces and factory level, 
must have a clear view of its objectives. This book is at once too general (in 
the manner of Lilliput) and too particular (in the manner of the Architectural 
Review) and nowhere does it concentrate on the problem which is not con- 
tained in the title The Things We See Indoors and Out. The real problem is in 
fact ‘How to Look’. How to look indeed? The very ordinary man will look 
through the lens of a camera, and Mr Jarvis might have done better to 
investigate photography instead of simply touching on it; the very ordinary 
man and woman will look eagerly when it is a question of houses and 
furniture. (One looks forward to the book on Houses by Mr Lionel Brett, 
who wrote a most unusually thoughtful article on aesthetics in a recent 
number of the Spectator.) But the very ordinary man will not buy a 3s. 6d. 
book full of high-brow photographs. The unordinary man who goes to 
WEA classes wants something meatier. He may even look for something 
which will help him to design for himself and it is encouraging to see that 
the series contains a title “The Importance of Handwork’, by B. J. Fletcher, 
which may fill the bill. 


THE GLASGOW ART GALLERY REVIEW, NO. 4. Edited by T. J. Honeyman. 2s. 6d. 
ANOTHER courageous enterprise is embodied in this attractive periodical, 
though the quality of the writing is not perhaps up to the standard of the 
illustrations. Four illustrations in colour, not less! of pictures by Stanley 
Spencer, Picasso, Derain and a medieval stained glass artist, as well as 
numerous reproductions in black and white, give the magazine life. So does 
an appealing article by Bridie, ‘Leaves from a Gallery Rat’s Primer’, calcu- 
lated to soothe the savage breast wrought up about Picasso. It is most 
reviving to see the larger provincial museums making a living appeal to their 
citizens. The success recently achieved by the Birmingham City Art Gallery 
with its splendid temporary exhibitions, its delightfully displayed permanent 
exhibits, and its overcrowded lectures; shows how ready the public has 
become to enjoy an art gallery where new life enters in. New life seems 
certainly to have entered in at Glasgow. HELEN LOWENTHAL 
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THE ART OF THE MAP-MAKER IN ESSEX, 1566-1860 (Essex County Council: 
Record Office Publications No. 4) 5s. 


LAST MAY the Essex County Council put on in the Shire Hall at Chelmsford a 
fascinating exhibition of maps from its Record Office. Behind this display 
was the labour of many weeks and its success was greatly to the credit of the 
talented staff of the Essex Record Office. Not the least part of the affair was 
the publication of a handbook at a shilling, a general Catalogue of Essex 
Maps at a guinea, and this present most attractive volume at its middle price. 
Readers already acquainted with the work of the Office (e.g. the Guide to the 
Essex Record Office) will expect accuracy and a method devised for the 
general student, but they will find more: this book, with its good colour- 
illustrations, is a charming production which combines a wide range 
of maps—enclosures, drainage, and MS estate maps ‘of outstanding 
accuracy and beauty’—with an admirable dissertation on the science and art 
of the map maker. The shifting balance of practical accuracy and aesthetic 
pleasure is sympathetically described; at the same time the maps are seen less 
as a specialist study than as a key to social history in a broad sense. Other 
Local Authorities will be interested in this Essex venture which opens up a 
number of possibilities. cL. 


THE WISDOM OF SOPHOCLES by J. T. Sheppard (The Interpreters Series— 
Allen & Unwin) 5s. 


IN THIS little book of seventy-five pages Mr Sheppard has admirably 
succeeded in introducing Sophocles to the ordinary reader who is ignorant 
of Greek. Two chapters, one on the poet’s life and background, and one on 
‘The tragedy of Athens’ give an excellent picture of the mental and even 
physical atmosphere of the time. Moreover they make it clear that this time, 
though so long ago, is by no means remote from our own, that in the period 
of the triumphs and the downfall of Athens the same problems were found 
which face us today, and with equal urgency. 

Mr Sheppard is concerned to show that Sophocles, so far from being, as he 
is often represented, the type of the ‘pure’ artist, unconcerned with the prob- 
lems of his age, was, in fact, acutely conscious of these problems and that, in 
his tragedies, he explored them with vision and with sympathy. In fact it 
would be a most exceptional thing for any Athenian, and particularly for one 
who, like Sophocles, held public office and was at the same time the most 
popular of the dramatic poets, not to have considered and expressed his views 
on the underlying principles of power, of politics and of life. Those who 
regard Sophocles as a poet of the ‘Ivory Tower’ school, have indeed, a much 
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more difficult case to prove than has Mr Sheppard, who places the poet 
firmly in his time and place, and makes it clear that because Sophocles did not 
write prophetically, like Aeschylus, or realistically, like Euripides, it does 
not follow that he was not concerned with same problems that perplexed 
these other two great dramatists. He simply dealt with them in a different way, 
nor did he find an easy solution for them. 

The argument is supported by fresh and vigorous commentaries on the 
plays themselves. Mr Sheppard is, as one would expect, always interesting. 
One only wishes that he had written at greater length, particularly with re- 
gard to some of the plays. His view of the Electra, for instance, which is by 
no means a common view, seems to demand further explanation. Oedipus 
Tryannus also seems to be dismissed rather hurriedly. 

However, there is very much more to admire here than to regret. The 
translations, and particularly those from Oedipus at Colonus are admirable, 
and admirably chosen to illustrate the text. 

REX WARNER 


INTERNATIONAL FILM YEAR BOOK 1947 (Albyn Press) tos. 6d. 

IT Is gratifying that a group of intelligent enthusiasts have had the courage 
to compile this book. It is even more gratifying to one who has for some 
time worked in this branch of the film industry, that its publication is to be 
an annual event, implying something more than transitory interest on the 
part of its public. Such a book is long overdue; the influence of the particular 
branch of the medium with which it deals has too long been confined in dis- 
cussion to specialized periodicals and societies. Explicit exposition of and 
publicity for films have too long been the monopoly of the Hollywood pro- 
moters and their British counterparts. In his own contribution to this book 
John Grierson writes that ‘while Hollywood has been sticking to its formulae 
of entertainment, a host of others have been exploring the documentary uses 
of the film to further the interests of agriculture and industry, to promote 
public health or child welfare, and perform a hundred and one educational 
duties which cannot be gainsaid by any force whatsoever in progressive 
communities. This development, which has been most scientifically matured 
in England (I would add Scotland with due respect to Grierson—un. s.) 
has been responsible for the creation of very large audiences outside the 
theatres’. Between thirty and forty million people see films every year in this 
country outside the cinemas. This is the audience for whom this book is writ- 
ten—for these and for the relatively small body of ‘enthusiasts’ who have 
been up to now without a comprehensive guide. But its value will be mini- 
mized if at the same time it fails to reach at least some of those millions whose 
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film experience is limited to their local Odeon and whose knowledge of the 
instructional and documentary film is practically nil. 

Quite rightly over two-thirds of this year book consists of a directory, 
and only some sixty pages are given to introductory essays on various 
aspects of the use and production of documentary films. Of these essays by 
far the most interesting and practically valuable both to viewer and producer 
is James Frizell’s What the Teacher Wants. Mr Frizell is President of the 
Scottish Educational Film Association; Mr Forsyth Hardy who contributes 
two articles to this section on Films and Education, is secretary of the Edin- 
burgh Film Guild, and Mr Norman Wilson, who introduces the book, is 
its chairman. The only significance in this is that the progress of the docu- 
mentary film has since its inception been stimulated north of the border and 
that now that it reaches maturity as a social factor these Scottish pioneers 
should receive the credit they deserve. 

The directory sections aim at a very high standard of comprehensiveness. 
Inevitably among lists ranging from film societies to studios and cutting 
rooms there are bound to be omissions and errors, but on the whole a very 
fair and wide view of the so-called sub-standard industry is presented. It is 
probably a mistake to attempt to list personnel—only two of the ten tech- 
nicians listed as working for the Crown Film Unit are at the time of writing 
employed with this unit. Readers cannot be expected to sympathize with the 
publisher’s denial of responsibility here. 

HUMPHREY SWINGLER 


News of the Movement 


Further Education in York is the title of the City of York Education Com- 
mittee’s handbook for the session 1947-48. The booklet gives a clear picture 
of activities in further education provided by the education authority, the 
universities and various voluntary bodies. Each organization makes its own 
appropriate contribution and the index shows a diversity of interests ranging 
from the technique of wagon construction through the various technical and 
commercial subjects to the more customary interests of the WEA Social 
History and International Affairs. 

Other programmes received include that of Morley College which has, as 
usual, a lively programme. Among the items which deserve special note are a 
series of lectures on the History of London, ten lectures on Family Rela- 
tions, and a series of public lectures and discussion on the Ballet and on the 
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Artist and His Public. The speakers on the Ballet include Kurt Joos, Arnold 
Haskell and others of equal note. 


An entertaining cross-section of opinion should be heard in the series of 
six lectures and discussions in Political Philosophy arranged by the Univer- 
sity of London (Westminster University Extension Centre) under the title 
of ‘An Analysis of the Left’. An unfortunate omission in the programme, 
which includes R. H. S. Crossman, Quintin Hogg and Sir George Schuster, 
is that no speaker has been included to present the Marxist viewpoint. The 
meetings will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 6.30 p.m. on Mondays, 
beginning on October 2oth. 


Education Advisory Committee for the RAF 
The Air Council have decided to set up an Education Advisory Committee 
for the Royal Air Force, with the following terms of reference: 

To keep under review the educational policy for the Royal Air Force and 
to advise the Secretary of State for Air on such matters connected with 
education in the Royal Air Force as they think fit and upon any educational 
questions referred to them by him. 

The following have accepted invitations to serve on the committee: 
Keith A. H. Murray (Chairman), Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Harold E. Clay, President, WEA; Miss M. C. Glasgow, Secretary, ACGB; 
Ronald Gould, General Secretary, NUT; Miss Verena Holmes, Member of 
the Women’s Employment Federation; J. C. Jones, Director of Education, 
Regent Street Polytechnic; Air Chief Marshal Sir Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt; 
H. Morris, Chief Education Officer, Cambridgeshire; J. H. Nicholson, Prin- 
cipal, University College, Hull; Dr D. R. Pye, Provost, University College, 
London; W. E. Williams, Director, Bureau of Current Affairs; J. F. 
Wolfenden, Headmaster, Shrewsbury School. 

Representatives of the Ministry of Education, the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Ministry of Labour and National Service will also serve 
on the Committee. 


The Bureau of Current Affairs 

Mr D. G. O’Keefe, who has been a member of the Bureau of Current 
Affairs Training Staff since August 1946, has been established by the 
Bureau as Training Officer for Scotland at 10 Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2 
(telephone—31852-3). Before joining the BCA staff, Mr O’Keefe was 
serving at an Army Civil Resettlement Unit with the rank of Major. He is a 
MA of Glasgow University, and was educated at Airdrie Academy and 
later at Jordan Hill Training College. 
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Books Received 


Looking at a Play by W. Bridges Adams (Phoenix House Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

Science versus Idealism by Maurice Cornforth (Lawrence & Wishart) 125. 6d. 

The Essentials of Lenin, new selection from the works of Lenin in two 
volumes (Lawrence & Wishart) 12s. 6d. each. 

Scientist in Russia by Eric Ashby; Aftermath by Francesca M. Wilson; 
Penguin Parade Second Series, I, Penguin Music Magazine, ITI, The Tragedy 
of Coriolanus, The Winter's Tale, The Tragedy of Troylus and Cressida; 
PENGUIN BOOKS, 1s. English Book Illustration, 1800-1900, by Philip 
James; Spiders by W. S. Bristowe; the KING PENGUIN Books, 2s. 
Stanley Spencer and Ben Shahn. The Penguin Modern Painters, 25. 6d. 

Catherine the Great and the Expansion of Russia by Gladys Scott Thomson 
(English Universities Press Limited) 5s. 

Marching with the Times, 1931-1946, by Douglas Goldring (Nicholson & 
Watson) 10s. 6d. 

Canada Today by Colin Mclver; The State of the Nation by Mark Abrams; 
Problems of Mass Education by Margaret Read (from BCA, 117 Picca- 
dilly W1). 


A Preface to World Affairs 


The Great Globe Itself 


By the United States Ambassador ‘ 
to the U.S.S.R. 
1933-1936 


William C. Bullitt 


The bewildering progressions of Soviet foreign policy are, 
Mr. Bullitt thinks in this elucidation of the Russian problem, 
the symptoms of a larger design that is to lead to the conquest 7 
of the world for communism. He supports this challenging 
view with close reference to communistic writings and a 
revealing comparison of Russian and Nazi actions in regard 
to treaties and international law. 8s. 6d. 


* 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd. 
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EN ROUTE POUR PARIS 


W. B. P. Aspinall, M.A., R. P. L. Ledesert, L-es-L, and N. S. 
Peppard, B.A. 
This book of French conversation is the illustrated story 
of a visit to Paris for fourth- or fifth-year students. The 
text describes the journey, sight-seeing in Paris, a visit 
to the country, to the theatre, and so on. Four film 
strips for use with the book have been prepared by the 
Daily Mail School-Aids Department. 7 
es . 6d. 


Book, 
Film strips 25s. 6d the set 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


J. G. Marash, M.A., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.) 


This book covers all the work up to and including the 
final examination in elocution, and will be of interest 
and help to all who wish to study diction. The book is 
thorough in its treatment of the subject and many amus- 
ing illustrations enliven the text. 
pages 5s. net 
All prices subject to revision 
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Three new titles in the Series 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Studies in the History of Civilization 
WRITING AND THE ALPHABET A. C. Moorhouse 


‘As an introduction to the problem generally, and as a straightforward account of the 
history of writing this book, with its excellent diagrams and illustrations, can be wholly 
recommended.’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Reacy Shortly 
HISTORY V. Gordon Childe 


Professor Childe is unchallenged as the greatest living authority on pre-history. Here he 
reviews briefly the changing conceptions of history which have characterized past epochs 
and indicates, among the different opinions of our day, where he himself stands. 


MEN, MACHINES AND HISTORY S. Lilley 


A narrative of inventions from the Neolithic Age down to the end of the Second World 
War. The learning of our own generation has enormously enriched the material from which 
thesubject matter of this book is drawn. In view of its great scope this will be in two volumes. 


Cr 8vo Fully Illustrated 7s 6d 


COBBETT PRESS 
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ADULT 


EDUCATION? 


Some of the famous 


EUP TEACH 
YOURSELF 


book courses will 
help you 


Write for Brochure (24d post free) to 
THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS LTD 
37 St Paul’s House 
Warwick Square London EC4 


Make a Note! 


THE RIGHT WAY TO:— 


WRITE FICTION 
THOMSON 4/6, by post 6/- 
‘Sound commercial advice.’—Peter 
Quinnell —Daily Mail. 


NON-FICTION 
WRITING 
ELLIOT 5/-, by post 5/6 


SPEAK IN PUBLIC 
MEARS 5/-, by post 5/6 


‘One of the best books on speaking ever 
issued.’—Public Opinion. 


RIDE A HORSE 
WALTER 4/6, by post 5/- 


HOUSE REPAIRS AND 
DECORATIONS 
COULTER 5/-, by post 5/6 


HOW OTHERS GET ON 


J. HOCKIN 5/-, by post 5/6 


RIGHT WAY BOOKS, Dept 29 
Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


3d. per word; minimum, 4/- 
Box Numbers, I/- extra 
Replies to Box Numbers should be 


addressed ‘Adult Education’, 29 Tavi- 
stock Square, London WCI. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

Editorial Assistant for Publications on Com- 
munity Education. Practical experience in Com- 
munity or Educational Centres, ability to write, 
and experience in office administration desir- 
able. Salary £4/500. Box 101, BIAE, 29 Tavistock 
Square, London WCI. 


HANDICRAFTS 

15 in. STANDING BEAR, MONKEY AND RAB- 
BIT. Complete patterns, instructions and mate- 
rials. 3/6 each inc. tax. INMANS, ROUNDHAY 
TERRACE, LEEDS, 7. 

PATCHWORK WINTER QUILTS. ALL MATE- 
RIALS FOR FULL SIZE QUILT. ONLY NEED 
SEWING. 17/6 each. INMANS, ROUNDHAY 
TERRACE, LEEDS, 7. 


LECTURES 

INSTITUTE FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREAT- 
MENT OF DELINQUENTS. 12 LECTURES ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PENAL REFORM by 
Dr H. MANNHEIM. WEEKLY at 6.30 p.m. 
TUESDAYS beginning September 30th. 

12 LECTURES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
DELINQUENCY by Dr J. D. W. PEARCE, 
WEEKLY at 6.30 p.m. WEDNESDAYS beginning 
October Ist. 

Fee for each course £1 or single lectures 2/-, 
Applications to General Secretary, ISTD, 
8 Bourdon Street WI. 


PUBLICATIONS 

LIFE & LEISURE PAMPHLETS still in print in- 
clude the Sociological Background of Adult 
Education in Rural Districts by A. W. Ashby; 
What is a Painting? by Anthony Bertram; 
Education for an Age of Plenty, by Lancelot 
Hogben; Newbattle Abbey College and What 
it is Accomplishing, by John A. Mack; Serving 
Youth—An Appeal to Age, by J. H. Higginson 
(price 7d. post paid), from the BIAE, 29 Tavi- 
stock Square WCI. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN3 CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY, BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 21ST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HELD AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
FULL REPORT AVAILABLE DECEMBER. 
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Over 2,000 magazines have to be 
filled with articles and fiction EVERY MONTH. 


By far the greater part of this material comes from free- 
lance contributors; members of the public who write IN 
THE COMFORT OF THEIR OWN HOMES. 


A tremendous proportion of the public have the LATENT 
TALENT necessary to earn money by writing. 


And this is where we come in. We will tell you HONESTLY 
whether YOU have this ability; it will cost you nothing. If 
you have it in you THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
will prepare a course to suit your specific needs enabling 
you to put yourself in the professional field in the shortest 
possible time. 

Send now for your free copy of PROFITS FROM THE PEN 

(enclosing 24d stamp to cover postage). 


THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
198 SEAHAM HOUSE LONDON S.W.1I9 


EARN MONEY THIS WAY o 
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Edited by H. W. MEIKLE c.s.£. D.uiTT. 

H. M. Historiographer Royal in Scotland 
‘It does present, with the help of its hundred splendid photographs, a vivid and 
detailed picture of Scotland today.’—Spectator. 
‘Almost every aspect of Scottish life is dealt with.—Glasgow Herald. 
‘Beautifully produced and abundantly illustrated in colour and half-tone, it 
has thirty-two chapters, each of which is by a leading authority who deals with 
a separate aspect of the country or the national life. The standard of readability 
is high throughout.’—Sunday Times Illustrated. 15s. net 


Youth and 
the Village Club 


E. M. CLARK 


“An excellent short book, which is 
admirably produced.’—Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 

‘Well written . . . full of useful 
information. . . . Strongly recom- 
mended to all who are interested in 
the youth movement.’—Education. 


Shetland and the 


Shetlanders 


W. P. LIVINGSTONE 


‘This is authentic stuff, knowledgable 
sympathetic, unsentimental ... . will 
long be indispensable to the historian 
and to the tourist and a favourite 
book besides.’ 

—Aberdeen Press and Journal 


Illustrated. 5s. net With 31 Half-tone Plates. 7s 6d. net 


Citizens All 
British Democracy at Work 
M. W. THOMAS 
‘Combines in an unusual degree clarity of exposition, a lavish distribution of 
diagrams which are both helpful and attractive, and a deceptively simple 
style.’-—Economist. 
‘A clearly set out and well illustrated account of the way British Government 
works at the local, national and imperial levels. Charts, diagrams and photo- 
a ge Og make it a useful introduction to the subject for young people as 
ir elders..—Times Literary Supp. Illustrated. 15s. net 


France and the French 
E. A. CRADDOCK, M.A. 
‘I have nothing but praise for Mr Craddock’s France and the French . . . The 
format and presentation are a triumph for cheap book production, the arrange- 
ment and development of the arguments most calculated to arouse and 
provoke profitable discussion. Mr Craddock knows his France and brings a 
most sympathetic and subtle understanding and insight to bear on the 
problems that have confronted the French people down the ages.’—Journal 
of Education. (Charter for Youth.) 5s. net 
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